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To know the cause why music was ordained ; 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 
After his studies or his usual pain ? 
Then give me leave to read philosophy, 
And, while I pause, serve in your harmony. 
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DOCTRINES RESPECTING THE SCALE. 
By Georce Hocarrn. 
PART I, 


Every lover of music will find his love increase along with his know- 
ledge. An amateur who has merely learned tu read music, and to 
sing or play on an instrument, enjoys a very limited pleasure from the 
art, compared with him who adds to these practical attainments a 
knowledge of the principles of the science. An acquaintance with 
the laws of melody, modulation, and counterpoint, not only as now 
established, but as they have existed in times past, materially contri- 
butes to facility and accuracy of performance, and gives the performer 
or listener'the extreme pleasure of entering, as it were, into the mind 
of the composer, and tracing the methods and processes by which the 
simple ideas, as they arise in the mind, are expanded, combined, and 
worked into the grand and beautiful creations of a HanpgEL, a Mozart, 
ora BEETHOVEN. There is another branch of musical science which, 
though of no direct or immediate use either to the composer or per- 
former, yet, when kept in its proper place, is both interesting and valu- 
able ;—we allude to the physical principles of the production of musical 
sounds, and their relations to each other. Considered as a branch of 
the important science of Acoustics, these inquiries cannot be carried 
too far by philosophers, whose vocation it is to penetrate into the secrets 
of nature. But they have led many a musical amateur sadly astray, 
rendering him indifferent to every thing belonging to musical sounds 
but the arithmetical or geometrical problems which they involve. 
Such persons call themselves, and are called by their friends, learned 
musicians ; whereas they are not musicians at all, if music is to be 
considered any thing but a branch of the mathematics. If they attempt 
to turn their calculations to any practical purpose, it is when they 
engage in a search after PERFECT INTONATION—a chimera which 
will be discovered at the same time with the Philosopher’s Stone and 
the Elixir of Immortality. 


Still, however, the laws of musical sound are well worthy the atten- 


tion of every lover of musie. They ferm.a cprious piece of physical 
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knowledge ; an acquaintance with them. may be easily obtained, in so 
far as they can answer any practical purpose to the musician; and, by 
taking a proper view of them, the important end, we think, may be 
gained, of showing the futility of the attempts which have so often 
been made to give to the musical scale an imaginary perfection which 
the Author of Nature has chosen to withhold. 


The last of these attempts, that we are aware of, is embodied in a 
goodly volume, entitled ‘Instructions to my Daughter for playing on 
the Enharmonic Guitar,” by Colonel THompson, the well-known 
Radical Member of Parliament, and brilliant writer in the Westminster 
Review. The gallant Colonel seems a fine specimen of the pseudo- 
amateurs we have described, who think they love music, while in truth 
they love mathematical calculations ; and his book is much prized by 
musicians of a similar stamp. We may, perhaps, be of some service to 
amateurs who wish tostudy music for its own sake, if we can give 
them so clear and simple a view of the subject, as will afford a plain 
ved of the impracticability of the object sought to be gained by Col. 

hompson. 

“ There is no imperfection,” says Colonel Thompson, “ in the scale of 
nature.” He affirms that all tle imperfections of the scale, introduced 
‘into practice, arise from the imperfect construction of those instruments 
‘which produce fixed sounds, particularly the organ and pianoforte ; 
and that it is this factitious imperfection which causes the necessity of 
“ Temperament.” We, on the contrary, venture to affirm, that the scale 
of nature itself is imperfect, and that no music, however simple, can 
be performed either by the voice, or on any instrument whatever, with- 
-out tempering the imperfections of intervals, both in harmony and 
melody. 

“ Temperament,” continues our author, “is a barbarous invention 
for saving trouble by playing out of tune; for playing in many keys, 
by playing in no key at all; for trying how much discordance the ear 
can be induced to bear, instead of how much harmony it can be accus- 
tomed to demand. If men have not musical instruments that will play 
in tune in a variety of keys, they should be content to play in ‘one, or 
‘else improve their instruments. But they ought not to play out of tune 
and call it music.” 

Now, admitting that the organ and piano-forte require the use of 
temperament to a greater degree than the violin or violoncello, still 
there is a dogmatical arrogance in this language, which would be in- 
‘tolerable if it were not amusing. The greatest musicians in the world, 
it seems, have been, and are to this day, mere barbarians; all the per- 
formers on the organ, the harpsichord, and the piano-forte, from Handel 
and Sebastian Bach, to Wesley, Moscheles, Mendelssohn, and Thal- 
berg, have been playing in no oe at all, and accumulating masses of 
what has been ignorantly taken for harmony, merely for the purpose 
of trying how much discordance the ear can be induced to bear: and 
(worst of all) these men, whose names are so blindly worshipped by 
their benighted votaries, have had the effrontery to dignity their un- 
tuneable jargon with the name of music! Colonel Thompson’s plan 
of reform is sufficiently simple and sweeping. “If men have not 
musical instruments that will. play in tune ina variety of keys, they 
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should be content to play in one, or else improve their instruments.” 
Nothing easier. He has only to bring in a bill, enacting, that in 
future, all organs, piano-fortes, and guitars, within the united king- 
dom and its dependencies, shall be tuned perfect in the key of C major, 
and that all performers on these instruments shall be prohibited, under 
the penalty of fine and imprisonment, from playing in any other key:: 
excepting from the provisions of the statute, all such as shall adopt and 
use the Reverend Mr. Liston’s Huharmonic Organ and Colonel 
Thompson’s Enharmonic Guitar. This statute, it may be apprehended, 
will amount to a “total prohibition” for a pretty considerable time to 
come. But what of that? The delicate ears of our dilettaati will be 
relieved from the discordance of organ fugues and piano-furte sonatas ; 
and surely it is much better to annihilate the whole tribe of performers 
on these instruments, than to allow them any longer “ to play out of 
tune and callit music.” The truth is, that Colonel Thompson speaks 
like a mere theorist, skilful enough in the calculation of ratios, but 
wholly unacquainted with practical music. Any man may desire that 
the imperfections in the scale of keyed instruments should be dimi- 
nished—removed they cannot be: but no man can entertain such 
exaggerated notions of these imperfections, or talk in such a strain of 
the instruments themselves, who has anyyknowledge of the great works 
which have been composed for them during the last two hundred 
years, or has been accustomed to hear them played upon by the emi- 
nent masters of our day. 


In proceeding to give an elementary sketch of this subject, in so far 
as it concerns the musical student, we pray our readers not to be 
scared by a few arithmetical figures; for the calculations are of the 
simplest kind, and the matter is easily understood. : 

Without entering into any physical disquisitions, it is enough, in the 
outset, to mention the fact, that musical sound is prodiced by pulsa- 
tions of the air, produced by some vibrating substance, and acting on 
the tympanum of the ear; and that the pitch of a sound depends on 
the comparative rapidity of the pulsations of the air, or the correspond- 
ing vibrations of the sonorous substance. The quicker the vibrations, 
the more acute (or, in familiar language, the higher) the sound, and 
vice versa. Whatever may be the sonorous body, its vibrations produce 
sounds according to the same laws; but a string affords the simplest 
means of exhibiting them. 

It is found that the vibrations of a string are in proportion to its 
length, every other condition being the same. Take two strings, of the 
same length, thickness, and tension, and the number of their vibrations, 
in any given time, will be equal. Let the one be half the length of 
the other, and it will vibrate twice while the other vibrates once. If 
one-third of the length, it will vibrate thrice; if one-fourth, four times ; 
if one-fifth, five times,—while the other vibrates once;—and so on. 
Now, the two strings of the same length will give the same sound, 
which suppose to be C. The string of half the length, will give the 
octave of that C; the string of one-third the length, will give. the 
twelfth, or the octave of the fifth, of C; the string of one-fourth the 
length, will give another C, a fifleenth or double octave above the first ; 
and the string of one-fifth the length, will give the seventeenth, or the 
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double octave of the major third of C. It seems hardly necessary to 
add, that the same thing will be the case, if a single string is divided 
into the above equal parts. 

The length of string, then, which produces a certain sound, (C) and 
that which produces its octave, are in the proportion, or ratio, of 2to 1; 
the lengths which produce the sound and its twelfth, are as 3 to 1; the 
sound and its double octave, as 4 to 1; and the sound and its seven- 
teenth, as5 to 1. But the twelfth is the octave of the fifth; and the 
fifth, being an octave below the twelfth, will be given by a string 
double the length. The fundamental sound and its twelfth being as 
3 to 1, that sound and its fifth, therefore, will be as3to2. In like 
manner, the seventeenth is the double octave of the major third; and 
the major. third will be given by a string four times the length of that 
which gives the seventeenth. The fundamental sound and its seven- 
teenth being as 5 to 1, that sound and its major third, therefore, will 
be as5to4. Thus the ratio of the octave (c) is 2 to I, expressed 
shortly 7; of the fifth (7) 3; and of the major third (e) §. 

If the string is divided into two parts, one consisting of one-fourth 
of its length, and the other of three-fourths, the shorter part, as we 
have seen, will give the double octave, and the other, being three times 
its length, will give the twelfth below the double octave—in other 
words, the fifth below the octave, or the fourth (f) The fourth being 
‘given by three-fourths of the string, the primary sound is in proportion 
tw it as 1 to }, or as 4 to 3; and its ratio is expressed by $. 

If the string is divided into two parts, one consisting of two-fifths of 
‘its length, and the other of three-fifths, the shorter part (being twice 
the length of one-fifth) will give the octave below the seventeenth, or 
the tenth ; and the other, (being thrice the length of one-fifth) will 
give the twelfth below the seventeenth—in other words, the fifth below 
the tenth, or the sixth (a.) The sixth, therefore, being given by three- 
fifths of the string, its ratio will be expressed by §. 

The second of the scale (d) is the octave below the ninth, which last 
is the fifth of the fifth. The fifth (7) is 3; so the fifth of the fifth (d) 
is 3 of 3, or 3, which is the ratio of the ninth; and the ratio of the 
second accordingly (the octave below the ninth) will be §. 

The major seventh of the scale (6) is the major third of the fifth (g.} 
The major third is }, and the fifth is 3; so the major third of the fifth 
is 3 of 3, or ¥, which is the ratio of the major seventh. 

We have now obtained the ratios of the diatonic scale, thus: 

I 3 ‘ 3 3 $ B S 
c  ®D C 
(To be continued.) 





CHURCH MUSIC AND OTHER PAROCHIALS. 


Tue following is an extract from a very amusing article, under the above 
title, in Blackwoou’s Magazine for April. From the dialect interspersed im 
another part of the article, we should guess the writer to be the incumbent of 
a living in Somersetshire; and we ean bear full testimony to much that he 
has recorded of the state of music in that Beeotian province, 
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“] heartily wish the bishops would cssist us with their authority where we 
cannot move but to our prejudice. And I really know nothing better, or 
nothing worse, on which they may try their hands, than country parish mu- 
sic; and if they were to extend it to all parishes it would not be amiss, for 
the Psalms of King David are not always thought good enough every where, 
and are superseded by mamby-pamby mawkish hymns, of which | could fur- 
nish some specimens, but I will not, for I do not think them all proper. Now 
in our rural parishes, what can possibly be worse than the music, and what 
more difficult to remedy, and yet preserve harmony? Singers were ever no- 
torious for loving to have things their own way ; ask them to perform anything, 
they are dumb—there is no end to it when they begin of their own accord. 
‘Omnibus hoc vitium est cantoribus.’? But religious singers are of all the 
most given to sudden discords. They imagine the whole congregation assem- 
bled but to hear them; one of them told me with pride, that it was the only 
part of the service during which no one was asleep. Warming upon the sub- 
ject, he added, That he had authority for saying, the singers in the Jewish 
Church had precedence of all other officials, and performed the most essential 
part of the service, as was clear from the Psalms, ‘ The singers go before, and 
the minstrels (which he took to mean ministers) follow after.’ Now, the con- 
ceit of country musicians is intolerable—what I chiefly complain of is their 
anthems. Every bumpkin has his favourite solo, and oh! the murder, the 
profanation! If there be ears devout in the congregation, how must they 
ache! These anthems should positively be forbidden by authority. A half- 
a-dozen ignorant conceited fellows stand up; with a falsehood to begin with, 
they profess to sing ‘to the honour and glory of God,’ but it is manifestly to 
the honour and glory of John Jones, Peter Hussey, Philip White, John Stobes, 
Timothy Prim, and Jobn Pride. ‘Then, when they are unanimous, their una- 
nimity is wonderful, as all may know who remember in full choir clarionet, 
bass, and bassoon assisting. ‘Some put their trust in Charrots, and some in 
Orses, but we will remember,’ &c. In our gallery there was a tenor voice 
that was particularly disagreeable; it had a perpetual yap yap in it, a hooh 
as if it went round a corner; he had a very odd way, of which certainly he 
did not ‘ keep the noiseless tenor.’ Then not only every one sings as loud as 
he can bawl, but cheeks and elbows are at their utmost efforts, the bassoon 
vieing with the clarionet, the goose-stop of the clarionet with the bassoon—it 
is Babel, with the addition of the beasts. By the bye, it was a good hit of 
Coleridge’s, it was the ‘loud bassoon that suspended, and almost broke the 
charm that bound the wedding-guest to the Ancient Mariner’s tale.” Speak- 
ing of that audacious instrument, a misnomer was not inappropriate, if trans- 
ferred to the player. A neighbour met a clown going from his own parish 
church to mine. ‘Why, John,’ said he, ‘what takes you this way ??—‘I do 
go,’ quoth John, ‘to church to hear the BaBoons.’ If the clergyman happen 
not to be musical, the whole choir hold him in contempt—but if he make 
attempts occasionally to join and do his best, pleased with the compliment, 
they will spare him. As thus—One wishing to put the choir in good humour, 
had the hypocrisy to applaud their efforts to the principal singer, who replied, 
pulling up his waistband and looking satisfaction, ‘ Pretty well for that, sir ; 
but dang it, we did’nt quite pat off the stephany (symphony) ; does your par- 
son sing?’—‘A do mumbly a bit.’ Now this was meant to let him down 
easy ; it was neithér praise nor quite contempt, but one qualified with the 
other. But could I put before you their books—could you read or hear what 
they do sing, especially on occasions such as weddings, funerals, and some 
festival days, when they do take the liberty of an ad libitum, and outrun quite 
King David with a vengeance, you would laugh heartily for an hour or two ; 
and as that might be construed into throwing ridicule on the church, I will 
not give you the opportunity, but I will, by one anecdote, show you that they 
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are not very nice in their selection. An old singer, who had vociferated from 
boyhood past his threescore years and ten, wishing to keep up the astonish- 
ment of the congregation to the last, asked a young lady to give him some 
new tunes. In a frolicsome mood she played him the common song, ‘Ina 
cottage near a wood.’ The old man was delighted, and requested words and 
musie to be given him—it was done—and night and day was he at it. And 
how do you think he adapted it to the church ? You shall hear; and would 
you had heard him, and seen him—his flourishes and his attitudes—the triumph 
of music over age! Thus, then, he adapted it, singing, ‘In a cottage near a 
700d.’ 

‘¢¢ Love and Laura, ma’am, aint Scriptural—and must make it Scriptural 
so 

* * Love and Lazarus still are mine.’ 

** Risum teneatis. Never was love so joined. But what will you say tothe 

charms of Lazarus? Impossible—no—it is evenso. Thus, 
‘ Lazarus, oh, my charming fair, 
None wi’ Lazarus can compare.’ 

Judging from this specimen, you will not think it safe to request a peep into 
his book. But do you think any piety, any devotion, proof against risibility, 
with such an ally as Lazarus anthemized with love in achurch gallery? 1am. 
sure none of the congregation could have slept after that, with the affetuoso 
and the con spirito in their ears; and had that been sung last Sunday, instead 
of the funeral hymn, a compilation from ‘ Death and the Lady,’ and the 90th 
Psalm, we should’nt have been disturbed as we were, for the melancholy drone 
had set a great portion of the congregation to sleep before I had given out the 
text. A great fat fourteen-year old farmer’s daughter had seated herself, with 
three sisters and a little brother, in the exact proportion on the descending 
scale. They were of the ‘ Nid noddin’ at our house at hame’ family. A nod- 
ding indeed they had of it; the big one lost her balance, fell against the sis- 
ter, that sister against the other, then the other, and then the boy, and down 
they all went on the floor of the pew, like a pack of cards,—one, indeed, heavy 
with her own weight, the rest with additional. While on the subject of parish 
) choirs, 1 must mention one situation in which you have it in perfection. Did 
you ever attend a parish club? I assure you, if you are once a curate, and 
aim at decent popularity that you may do good, you must not refuse the in- 
vitation, which is given with much ceremony ;—nay, more, you must carve the 
mutton, and the beef, and the veal, sit at the end of a long table, close by the 
door, yourself the only opposing barrier to the fume, heat, and tobacco-smoke, 
which rushes for an exit thereto. But it is of the music I wish to speak. On 
these occasions there is a junction of parish bands; and when, after dinner, 
to do honour to yourself as a guest, and the club, they are all packed in one 
room, not a large one, with scarcely space to exercise their elbows, which 
makes them more strenuous at the blowing; and when they set to work with 
a twenty musicians’ power of lungs and instruments, all striving for the mas- 
tery,—when you hear, you will be convinced that it was a peculiar tyranny in 
the King of Babylon, to make all people and nations fall down and worship 
him, at ‘the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and 
all kinds of music.’ For if Orpheus is feigned to have uprooted inanimate 
trees, and made immovable things move, so would such wondrous powers 
have a contrary effect on things animate and movable, of making them stand 
stock-still with astonishment and confusion. As far as I can observe, cornet, 
dulcimer, and sackbut are an antidote to worship.. In an argument upon the 
never-ending subject, excepting the self-worship of the performers, the relative 
merits of the sister arts, Music, Poetry, and Painting, an ingenious friend 
quaintly observed, that music was very well, but for the noise. With the re- 
membrance of the parish-club salute upon me, I perfectly agree with bim. 
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Shakspearé must have witnessed something of the kind, when he put into 
Lear’s mouth, ‘ Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks.’ I have often wondered 
at the fact, that farmers and agricultural labourers are, more than any other 
class of persons, subject to deafness, It never occurred to me before that it 
might arise from Parochial Music. 





CHIT-CHAT FROM THE CONTINENT. 


Heidelberg.—On the 14th May, a musical festival of unusual mag- 
nificence was given in this city. The band, consisting of 320 per- 
formers, were, with excellent taste and effect, ranged in the spacious 
balcony of that splendid ruin—the once famous castle of Heidelberg. 
The performauce consisted of the whole of Haydn’s Seasons; and 
never perhaps was the majesty of the art displayed with more pomp, 
than associated as it was upon the present occasion with the majesty of 
nature. This admirable music, heard in the open air, and in the midst 
of the most beautiful scenery, produced an effect that it is difficult to 
describe. The audience, disposed in groups, and ensconced here and 
there in niches about the ruins (every “ coign of ’vantage” being placed 
in requisition) formed altogether a brilliant and original coup-d’eil. 
The Germans do these things in the very best taste. 


Munich.—Herr Franz Lachner, Chapel-master to the King of 
Bavaria, has just completed his sixth Symphony, which has been pur- 
chased by Haslinger, of Vienna, who will publish it forthwith. This 
active composer’s last work consists of a Quintett for stringed instruments. 


Berlin.—Reis’s series of Quartett Concerts have concluded. Among 
the principal novelties produced at them, was a new Quartett in D 
minor, by Onslow. Mendelssohn’s Quartett in E flat major was much 
admired. At the last concert, the clever pianist and composer C, 
Decker produced a new Quartett, written in the style of Beethoven, 
but at the same time exhibiting clear signs of original thinking. The 
Scherzo and Rondo gave general delight, from the spirited manner in 
which they were treated. This industrious artist has, by this work, 
opened a new road to fame, and one which will lead to higher honour 
than the now crowded and well-trod path of piano-forte playing—in 
which last, however, Herr Decker proved himself in these very concerts 
no mean artist. Instead too of performing one of Kalkbrenner’s Vari- 
ations, he played a Trio by Beethoven, which has very rarely been 
heard ; and that too in a style which showed him not only to have 
mastered the mechanical difficulties of the work, but to have a true 
feeling for the sentiment and spirit of the composition. 

Mme. Marianna Sessi, formerly so celebrated, and who has not been 
heard here for some years, with the assistance of the Members of the 
Royal Chapel and of the Singing Academy, gave a grand Concert 
Spirituel in the Hall belonging to the latter body, which was nume- 
rously attended. It opened with Beethoven’s Overture to Coriolanus, 
which was followed by Pergolesi’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ as originally written 
for two female voices, with choruses of alti and soprani parts: Mme. 
Sessi sang the soprano solo part with much feeling, and not unfre- 
quently with extraordinary power and depth of religious sentiment. 
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Mme. Turrschmidt undertook the alto solo part, and imitated perfectly 
the manner of her competitor, the celebrated sopranist, whose method 
of taking the breath, and indeed style of singing generally, furnishes a 
model which the youthful vocalist would do well to imitate. Mme. 
Sessi’s performance of a ‘ preghiera’ by Zingarelli, drew forth one 
universal acknowledgment of her extraordinary skill as a singer. 


Trieste. -The well-known theatrical composer Giuseppe Farinelli, 
whose death took place at Trieste some time since, had been since 1817 
director of the music both at the Cathedral and at the Opera of that 
city. He was born at Este, near Padua, on the 7th of May 1769, and 
received the elements of his musical education there from Domenico 
Lionelli; he afterwards studied under Martinelli at Venice. When 
sixteen years of age, he proceeded to Naples, where, in the Conser- 
vatoriv della Pieta de’ Turchini, he studied thorough bass under Fago, 
commonly called I] Tarantino; singing under La Barbiera, otherwise 
Il Siciliano; composition under Nicolo Sala; and instrumentation 
under Giacomo Tritto ;—besides receiving occasional lessons from 
Picinni, Fenaroli, and Guglielmi. Besides many pieces of chamber 
music, he has written thirty-four serious and comic operas, operettas 
and cantatas of music for the church, two masses, and several oratorios, 
besides single pieces. As one of the last disciples of the great masters 
Sala, Fenazoli, and Picinni, Farinelli was a true follower through life 
of the old Neapolitan school;—the modern Italian music he utterly 
abhorred. During the last twenty years, he wrote nothing, with the 
exception of a few occasional pieces, and pieces for the Church, and the 
opera ‘ Chiarina,’ written in 1816, for La Scala at Milan. The fol- 
lowing is a list of his operatic works. Serious operas: I Riti d’Efeso, 
Attila, Il Trionfo d’Emilia, La Climene. Comic operas: La Locan- 
diera, I] Matrimonio per Concorso, Bandiera d’ogni Vento, Amor 
Sincero, Oro senza Oro, L’Amico dell’ Uomo, La Finta Sposa, ossia 
il Barone Burlato, and Chiarina. Operettas: Il Testamento, ossia 
600,000 Franchi, La Pamela Maritata, Odoardo e Carlotti, Un Effetto 
Naturale, L’Arrivo Inaspettato, I] Finto Sordo, Annetta, La Tragedia 


ye finisce in una Commedia, La Giulietta, ossia le Lagrime di una Vedova, 


and Teresa e Claudio. 





CONCERTS. 


Mr. HanDEt Gear’s Concert,—took place on Friday evening, in the 
Hanover Square Room, which was most respectably filled ; for Mr. Gear has 
excellent and numerous patronage. The selection, allowing for a little ultra- 
Italianism, was a very fair one. Mme. Schroeder Devrient sang some German 
ballads ; doubtless as well as they could be sung ; but from knowing little or 
nothing of the language, we were somewhat at fault. The songs, although 
pretty, were much inferior to many an English ballad we could name. If the 
Germans are for trying a fall with us in this respect, they may chance for 
once to find themselves undermost. In strength and precision of touch, Mme. 
Larmande’s harp-playing is inferior only to that of her countryman, Labarre. 
But the wonder of the evening was the little Signorina Violinist, Teresina 
Milanollo (age seven and a half years.) The unflinching firmness of her tone 
is extraordinary, and the apparent ease with which she executes passages of 
no ordinary difficulty, is scarcely less remarkable. Tbe audience, throughout 
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the performance, were betwixt laughter and admiration, to. sce so small a 
creature at such work, for she looks even younger than the bills advertize her. 
We came away, leaving, as usual, a considerable part of the second act 
behind us. The concert consisted of two and twenty pieces, (many of them 
of great length) exclusive of encores.— 1t out-Herods Herod. Sigrs. Benedict 
and Carara conducted, 












REVIEW. 


‘Da quel di che Pinnocente.’ Aria finale from Belisario. ‘A si tremendo 
Annunzio. Aria, ditto. ‘Sin la Tomba é a me negata.’ Larghetto, ditto. 
‘Oh! Desio della Vendetta.’ Cavatina, ditto. Composed by Donizetti. 
CHAPPELL. 

Our readers are aware of the improvement which is sometimes effected in dull 

dramatic or orchestral music by its being domesticated with a simple piano- 

forte accompaniment. Upon looking at the above compositions we certainly 
experienced in some degree an agreeable surprize of this sort. Thus, the two 
arias, ‘Da quel di,’ and ‘A si tremendo Annunzio, are very pretty and 
spirited; but itis only the old story over again, for the thousandth time. 

Donizetti has written more operas than he has lived years; and, in fact, to 

designate these selections, and some others which the publisher has sent us 

from the same opera, by the term new music, is a mere abuse of words. The 
larghetto and cavatina are inferior to the preceding. ‘The above will afford 
an instance of the unblushing manner in which Donizetti will repeat himself. 

Let the reader compare the subject of the allegro vivace of ‘A si tremendo’ 

with that of the cavatina, ‘Oh! Desio.’ 


Under the distinguished patronage of the Duchess of Sutherland. A Set of six 
Songs. Composed and arranged by T. Mason, jun. R.A.M. Nove..o. 
These songs are published by subscription, the list of subscribers amounting 
to nearly two hundred, her Grace of Sutherland being at the head of it. We 
shall therefore take leave to consider the whole in the light of a little good- 
natured patronage, from high quarters, to native talent. The circumstance 
would propably not have been worth mentioning, were we not aware tbat in 
certain influential quarters of the press, the doctrine has been openly avowed, 
that English music has nothing to hope for but from the support of the 
fashionable world. These persons would fain persuade us that native talent 
is much in the condition that literature was a hundred and fifty years ago, 
when the appearance of a fashionable patron in the side box at the theatre, 
was deemed essential to the success of a new piece; so that, what with aristo- 
cratical patronage on the one hand, and exclusion cliques on the other, and 
grasping churchmen at the cathedrals, and the charity boys at the churches, 
native talent would seem to be in a most hopeful condition, But we believe 
that English music is gradually, though surely, making its way forward, not 
by means of these its doughty champions, but in spite of them. Mr. Mason’s 
songs are such as we should have anticipated from the writer. Without many 
thoughts in them that can properly be called purely original, they are 
written with his accustomed graceful ease. We have scarcely a choice among 
them. Perhaps the best two are ‘ Sweet Ellen,’ and ‘ Dark-eyed beauty of 

the South.’ 

Fourth Edition of Hamilton’s Catechism of the Rudiments of Harmony and 
Thorough Bass.—Key to ditto.—A new Musical Grammar, by the same. 
—A Dictionary of Two Thousand Italian, French, German, English, and 
other Musical terms. By the same. Cocks & Co. 

The above little works present to the musical] student a fund of valuable in- 

formation on some of the most important branches of musical science. For 
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clearness of design and arrangement, and ability in the execution, we have no 
knowledge of any works on the subject, and of the same miniature compass, 
that can be compared with them. Al/ that is most essential to know, will be 
found here. The high opinion we entertain of Mr. Hamilton’s talent, ex- 
perience, and qualifications for the execution of his task, will be found by a 
reference to a former review, (No. 17, vol. ii.) on an_early edition of the 
Catechism on Thorough Bass. In this latter edition we notice several im- 
portant additions. The last chapter especially, on the accompanying of 
figured basses: to which end, the rules are few and comprehensive. 

Of the “ Musical Grammar,” we can only say, that, for its compass, it is 
unique. Notation, harmony, and counterpoint, melody and rhythm, in all 
their several particulars, are each distinctly, clearly, and satisfactorily treated 
in the course of the work. 

To the “ Dictionary of Musical Terms,” in addition to its enlargement 
from 1000 to 2000 words, has been appended an explanation of phrases that 
occur in modern authors, and of the several characters employed in music ; 
which is indeed a valuable addition. 

To every artist, professional or amateur, we earnestly and conscientiously 
recommend the perusal of the whole of these admirably designed little works ; 
which, though small in compass, and apparently insignificant, present the 
greatest advantages to the student, who would profit, with comparatively small 
trouble and cost, by the experience, judgment, and skill, so eminently dis- 
played in their general design and execution. What Mrs. Barbauld, in her 
day, did for the infant reader, Mr. Hamilton, in his, has done for the musical 
beginner. 





MR. SERGEANT TALFOURD’S COPYRIGHT BILL. 
WE copy the following excellent remarks from The Morning Chronicle” of 
Tuesday last. If the musicians possessed the unity of purpose of the Dra- 
matic authors, they would be able to effect as much for “ their order,” as 
these have done, and are doing. 

“ Though we think it unlikely that Mr. Sergeant Talfourd’s Copyright Bill, 
which was to’ be read a second time to-morrow evening, will be farther pro- 
ceeded in'until the next Parliament, we shall nevertheless fulfil our promise 
of calling attention to the strong claim of musical composers to that protection 
which has never hitherto been granted to them. Mr. Bulwer, in his Act of 
1833, to amend the laws relating to dramatic literary property, has wholly 
overlooked a class of authors who contribute not only to give elevation and 
refinement to the operatic drama, but who give to it its most delightful and 
attractive charm. This neglect, while it prevents public men of great musical 
genius, from obtaining that high rank in the public estimation to which they 
are entitled, deprives them of their fair reward, by leaving the fruits of that 
genius to be gathered by every one but themselves. While a popular com- 
poser is awakening the enthusiasm, and calling forth the admiration of the 
public by his production, the publisher, the singers, the theatrical managers, 
are, each in their turn, enriching themselves at his expense, and putting the 
well-earned reward of his talents into their own pockets, while he is left to eat 
the coarse bread of dependance, and to struggle with the world ashe can. Is 
this justice? Is this the treatment which they ought to receive from whom 
all classes of the public derive amusement of the highest kind, and to whom 
they owe many of their happiest hours? If it be intended by the new Copy- 
right Bill to secure to every author the fair advantage of those talents with 
which he is gifted, how can its professed purpose be answered if the musical 
author is disregarded? Mr. Sergeant ‘l'alfourd has now ample time before 
him to revise the provisions of his Bill; and we trust he will so frame it as to 
embrace those interests which, at present, are not included in it. 
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“ Songs and ballads, appearing as they do on a single sheet of paper, are 
apt to be considered as things of no account. An ample octavo, or a book of 
any kind, comes before the public eye with something like respectable dimen- 
sions, but a few printed notes expressive of simple sounds, on a disconnected 
sheet of paper, are considered by many as by no means of magnitude enough 
to command the protective interference of the Legislature. We are very apt 
to be carried away by false associations. The dealer in folios looks with con- 
tempt upon a pamphlet ; and in like manner, we suppose, a dealer in pumpkins 
would put no value on a greengage. Whatever does not come recommended 
by size and bulk, such persons pass over as beneath their regard. But mag- 
nitude is no test of merit. A single air, unimportant and simple as it may 
seem, may be worth a moderate fortune, and, which is more, may produce it. 
An instance or two will explain this, and will, at the same time, we hope, 
jnduce many to bestow some attention on a subject which they have not 
hitherto considered as deserving their consideration. 

“The late Madame Malibran was some three or four years since engaged at 
the little theatre in the Haymarket at a salary of £150 a weet, the only’ 
terms of her engagement being, that she should sing the songs and ballads 
appointed for her, that might be introduced in the performance of the evening. 
One of these songs was The deep, deep sea, composed by Mr. C. Horn. So 
attractive was this air, that it was sung not only in London, but at every pro- 
vincial theatre in the United Kingdom, and by the popular singers at concerts 
and public places. A net sum of at least £5,000 was pocketed by the 
managers and public singers; the publisher did not draw less from the sale of 
copies than 1,000/. How much of all this came to the share of the composer? 
He got from the managers nothing! From the public singers not a sixpence ! 
He received ten pounds, or thereabouts, from the publisher; and for that 
produce of his genius, from which others had profited thus amply, this was 
his whole remuneration. But even this paltry compensation was munificent 
when compared with the dividend allotted to English composers on most 
occasions, The air of The Light Guitar, by Barnet, was introduced by 
Madame Vestris, and by other singers, into a variety of dramatic pieces, 
and drew many thousand pounds from the public into their private purses: 
full 20,000 copies were sold by the publisher, who then obtained from the 
public two thousand more. And to what extent did the composer participate 
in these abundant gains? He received 2U, 2s !! a dividend of absolutely Jess 
than half a farthing in the pound, upon the net profit derived from his musical 
genius by those who contribute nothing either to the production or support 
of it, 

“ Is it, then, without cause that British musicians complain of discourage- 
ment? Are we to wonder that even so popular a composer as Mr. Horn 
should have been compelled to emigrate to America, with a view to try his 
fortune in a foreign market? It has been alleged that there is ample public 
patronage at home to encourage musical talent. Very likely ; but of what 
avail is that patronage, if all the advantages that should arise from it are 
defeated ? What is it to a composer that he arrives at fame and distinction, 
if the pecuniary benefits which should acerue from his labours are thus inter- 
cepted? Of what value would it be to an author, that his works are every 
where read and admired, if hawkers, and pediars, and circulating libraries, 
were permitted to reap the profit of them, leaving him to be content with the 
empty praise? The injustice, in the present case, is not on the part of the 
public : it ison the part of the Legislature, which has hitherto withheld from 
musical composers that protection which it extends to intellectual property of 
every other kind. ; 

“ The Act 3 William IV, c. 15, should be enlarged, and such enactments 

introduced into it as may put an end to the evasion of the right which a com- 
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poser has to the exclusive profit of his works, in common with other authors 
in every branch of literature. 


“ The interests of our native composers, moreover, require that this protec- 
tion should be extended to the works of foreign masters. But as Mr. Sergeant 
Talfourd is not likely to proceed farther at present, we shall defer what we 
have yet to urge, until the revival of his Bill shall again bring the subject 
before the public.” 





THEATRES. 


Krno’s THEATRE.—Mme. Pasta made her appearance last Thursday night, 
(the 22nd) after an interval of, we believe, three years. Her reception was enthu- 
siastic, to a degree we never saw surpassed. The opera was Zingarelli’s Romeoe 
Giulietia ; which contains some pretty music; but its general characteristic’ is 
below mediocrity. The best things in it are the popular pieces ‘ Sommo ciel,’ 
and ‘ Ombra adorata.’ As an entire work, it will most probably become 
extinct when the present occupant of the principal part has passed from us. 
The composer, who is just dead, had the mortification to outlive his popularity, 
which was destined to be extinguished by the gay and florid Rossini ; and 
judging from the above specimen, (for we know but little of Zingarelli) we 
cannot but ider the decision of the age to be correct. We have nothing 
new to offer on Mme. Pasta’s performance of Romeo. It was marked through- 





out by the same quiet and sublime, yet subdued, power, which has ever. 


characterized her greatest efforts. At the end of the opera she was called 
for, to be again greeted with a storm of welcome and admiration. The house 
was well filled, although not crowded. 


Drury Lane.—Mme. Schroeder appeared for the first time on Monday 
evening, in the character of Norma, adapted in English expressly for her. 
If the experiment originated with Mme. Schroeder, (which would much sur- 
prise us) she made a lamentable miscalculation of her powers, so far as the 
music of the piece was concerned. Her performance of the part was distin- 
guished by that grandeur of display, which they who remember her Lady 
Macbeth during the first season of her visit to England, will easily picture 
to themselves ; but the music of Bellini being totally at variance with the 
massy style of Schroeder’s singing, she may be said to have made a signal 
failure. Her conception of the character was in the pure sublime of histri- 
onic art ;—the sybils of Michael Angelo are not more grand: but the vocali- 
zation of Pasta and Grisi is wholly foreign to her. Young or Macready 
would be equally discreet in trying a summerset with the Bedouins, 

We hear that Mme. Schroeder has suddenly closed her engagement, and 
will leave England next week. We sincerely regret that her fine talents 
should have been turned to so poor an account at this theatre; but inde- 
pendently of vile management, she has had the misfortune to be confined 
with severe indisposition during several nights that she ought to have been 
performing. She has been with us two months or more, and has played 
nothing but the Fidelio, and this wretched Norma. On the night of Giu- 
bilei and Seguin’s benefit, it is true, she performed the last scene of the 
Romeo. It has been a sorry affair altogether. Had she come with a com- 
pany of her own people, and appeared at the Lyceum under the superin- 
tendance of such a man as Chelard, who conducted during the first season of 
her appearance at the Italian Opera, they might have divided the interest of 
the town with the Italian company; and in the music have carried it hollow. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


We have been given to understand that the 4th and last performance of 
Mme. Pasta at the Opera will be on Thursday next, on which occasion she will 
take her benefit. ‘The opera selected is the ‘ Medea.’-—Morning Post. 

The National Opera Concert has been postponed until afterjthe funeral of 
his late Majesty ; also the presentation of the prizes by the Melodists’ Club, 
as well as numerous private concerts. 

Mme. Devrient leaves England for Germany next week, and therefore plays 
Norma and Fidelio on Tuesday and Wednesday, backed by Taglioni in a ballet, 
for the last time. 

Oe Butu.—This noted violinist is now ing the audiences who fre- 
quent the Surrey theatre; previously, as announced in the bills, to his 
departure for the continent, which will take place in a few days. Some 
months ago, at Liverpool, Mr. Ole Bull gave notice that he should de 
forthwith to America: but here he is yet among us, kindly playing over and 
over again his “ Polacca guerriera ;” and doubtless we shall have “ more 
last nights” from him; rivaling in this, if in no other instance, his great 
prototype Paganini. The Victoria, Queen’s, and Norton Falgate theatres, 
should hold out their temptations to keep him amongst us; for in the present 
dearth of native violinists, he can ill be spared. No matter where he plays, 
so long as we exist within the atmosphere of his talent. 

TuE MELopIsTs have postponed their last meeting for the season till after 
the funeral of the late King. 

M. Thalberg, having completed the second volume of his Studios, wil 
shortly depart for Vienna, , 

Mr. Rodwell is employed upon some operatic diabolism for the Lyceum. 

Auber has been greatly successful at Vienna with his new opera the ‘ Am- 
bassadrice.? Report places it above the ‘ Masaniello.’ We will answer for it 
that it contains rich provender for Mr. Weippert and his quadrilles. 

NicHotson’s Concert.—The concert for the benefit of the family of the 
late Mr. Nicholson, will take place tomorrow. All the first-rate talent in 
London having in the best spirit volunteered to assist, it is confidently believed 
that the proceeds will be very ample. It is with pleasure we hear, that Lord 
Burghersh, who takes such a tone in musical matters, has sent £50 to the 
fund for the benefit of the blind and aged mother of the artist, who in his day 
must have afforded his lordship many hours of gratification, 

St. GeorGr’s CHAPEL, Lonpon Roap.—On Sunday next, being the 2nd 
of the month, the usual grand Vespers will be surg. Miss Clara Novello, 
Mrs, Serle, and Miss Fanny Woodham, will assist the choir. 

THINGS BY THEIR RIGHT Names.—A professor of our acquaintance was 
requested by a lady to procure for her daughter a ‘‘ Grand Oriental piano.” 
It was not without much investigation, assisted by a surmise of the maker 
that she must mean a grand horizontal piano, that the mystery was cleared up. 

SACRED Harmonic Society.—Amongst the various postponements orca- 
sioned by the decease of his late Majesty, we are not sorry to perceive that of 
the grand performance of Handel’s ‘ {srael in Egypt,’ which was to have taken 
place this week at Exeter Hall, by the Sacred Harmonic Society, for the bene- 
fit of the Shipwrecked and Distressed Sailors’ Asylum. We trust that the 
delay will allow the parties to reconsider the prices which they had fixed for 
admission to the performance of that noble oratorio. The Sacred Harmonie 
Society has conferred an incalculable good on the people of this metropolis, 

_ which we have not been slow to recognise, and which we will not, so far as in 
“us lies, allow to be impaired, ‘To this body of amateurs we owe it, that the 
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grandest musical effects are no longer to be sought exclusively in the Provin- 
cial Festivals. They have given the metropolis, not merely its triennial, but 
almost its monthly festival. And to this benefit, the better one has been added 
of reasonable terms of admission. Their usual prices have been three shil- 
lings for the area, and five shillings for the reserved seats in the gallery. At 
such cost we have enjoyed the splendours of Handel’s and Haydn’s noblest 
works, and the spirit of deep religious poetry that pervades the ‘St. Paul’ of 
Mendelssohn. But for the postponed Oratorio there is a graduated scale of 
prices, from five shillings the area, to seven and ten shillings the reserved 
seats. And for this the pretext is, we suppose, the interest of the charity. 
Now, if the amateur choralists lend themselves to this advance for one charity, 
they can scarcely refuse it toanother. The zeal of secretaries and committees 
will always desire the largest amount for their several societies that the per- 
formance will realize. They are all riding their several hobbies; very hene- 
ficent ones, we do not dispute; but amongst them cheap oratorios will be 
turned to the wall. Now that happens to be our hobby, and we protest against 
being jostled. The amateur choralists, by rendering the highest musical com- 
positions popular, had instituted the noblest charity of all. They were not 
merely providing a cheap enjoyment for multitudes, of the most unquestion- 
able character, but they were diffusing a refinement of taste, and a power of 
appreciation, which belong to the best agencies of civilization. They were in 
fact, though not in form, a Mission for elevating the taste, and by that for 
elevating the moral improvement, of the midile classes of society. We are 
impatient of seeing this good work interrupted for the increasing the pecu- 
niary resources of any other charity whatever. Let them beat up for subscri- 
\bers in other ways. The “Sacred Harmonists” will do most good in their 
own vocation. We advise them to set their faces resolutely against all cha- 
rity-temptations to deviate from their own great charity of cheap music for 
the public. And we think the public will be wise and right to set their faces 
against the working of this machinery by the innumerable charity societies of 
‘the metropolis, We should be sorry to damp the prospects of any deserving 
Institution ; and have nothing to say against the Sailors’ Asylum; but we 
have much to urge for the three-shilling Oratorios. They are an excellent 
and admirable thing for the public ; and should not be sacrificed to the cupi- 
dity of Treasurers, Secretaries, and Collectors, on behalf of their several In- 
stitutions, however commendable.— True Sun. 


Frenca Mopvesty.—At the ball given by the National Guards to the King 
and Royal Family, on Thursday night last, Duprez, (the new tenor) sang a 
cantata, the words by M. Dupaty, in which we find the following “ little bit :” 

‘* La Vertu n’est qu’une chimére! 
Criaient les Vices triomphans: 
Mais en France elle est une mére 
Dont nous sommes tous les enfans !”” — Times. 

Mme. Pasta.—It was not generally perceived that when this great artiste 
was called for before the curtain, after her unequalled performance of Romeo 
on Tuesday night, she was so overcome by exertion that she could hardly 
stand. Gianni supported her across the stage, and as she tottered out, she 
held by the wing scene, which they had no sooner passed, than the sad wail- 
ings of hysterics were audible to those in the stalls and front boxes. It was 
nearly three-quarters of an hour before Mme. Pasta recovered from a series 
of attacks of this most distressing malady. During the opera, the most en- 
thusiastic admiration and marks of respect were evinced by Mme. Grisi, who 
occupied the stage-box of the first tier with Mlle. Assandri and Signors Ivanoff 
and Tamburini. In the crush-room we regretted to see some ladies in morn- 
ing bonnets, and although they had not ventured to exhibit in the front of the 
boxes this undesirable innovation in opera dress, still we regret that a love of 
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singularity should induce an attempt at being remarkable, which would not 
in former days have been tolerated.—Morning Chronicle. 

Portrait oF THALBERG—The portrait of this famous artist, drawn by 
Mr. Minasi, that we alluded to last week, is to be disposed of by raffle, at 
half-a-guinea per chance, of twenty-one chances. The drawing is at Cramer's 
in Regent-street. It is in pen and ink, and finished in so beautiful a manner 
as to have all the effect of an engraving by one of our great masters, 

Musica, Maraprop.—* There is not a pianoforte in the whole neigh- 
bourhood,” said a musician who had engaged to play at a country theatre.— 
“ Not a piano?” replied one of the company who played the lover, and gen- 
tlemen’s parts; “‘ Oh, IT know better than that—you don’t know where to 
apply ;—why, bless you, there’s a.dearth of them!” 

Tue Corsair.—The splendid new ballet produced last night at the Italian 
Opera, (the music by Bochsa) will receivé due notice next week. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir, —Your music reviewer, in reviewing some song a few weeks ago, (No. 
57) exclaims, — What is become of Dibdin’s songs ?” which enquiry put me 
forcibly in mind of a vexatious loss I incurred some time back ; viz. no less 
than a MS. edition of these same songs of Dibdin, which—being much an 
admirer of his lyrics and his melodies, but reprobating his bad bases, Ke. as 
marring and injuring those melodies—1 had prepared for publication, and, 
for which, in order the better to secure ready acceptance with a publisher, I 
had obtained his majesty’s gracious permission to dedicate to him. Residing 
then distant from town, [ had committed my MS. to the hands of a friend, for 
the above purpose of offering to some publisher. It was, however, declined, 
on account of the heavy expense of bringing it out; and he subsequently 


“learned, and informed me, that there was already a new edition extant. This 


was annoying, but certainly not very strange; as another musical man might, 
not very unnaturally, have been similarly impressed, respecting these songs, 
as myself, and a similar decision, as to an improved edition, might have 
resulted. But it was very strange, and remains, to me, to this day, altogether 
unintelligible! how this edition was ushered forth to the public with a dedica- 
tion to the king, by His Majesty’s special permission,—His Majesty's special 
permission having been also given to me, (the royal document, testifying which 
permission, is at this moment before me) to dedicate a work, identified with 
the above in title and contents! All hope of publication was thus at an end ; 
but I was not at all content to pass by his majesty’s gracious attention to my 
request, (and which was granted with striking promptness) without some 
marked acknowledgment, and hereupon determined on the laborious task of 
presenting to him a copy of my work in my own hand-writing; which I hoped 
might prove, at least, an acceptable tribute of respect, in default of the pub- 
lication. But when I requested from my friend, my MS. back, in order to 
carry this intention into effect, I found, to my utter vexation, that it was 
missing, that is—lost. I naturally thought my friend had most probably left 
it for inspection in the hands of some publisher to whom he had offered it, and 
therefore lost no time in circulating a note of enquiry among the principal 
houses in the trade ; which note received more or less attention from the 
different parties addressed,-— from some, none at all*—but, in whatever degree, 
it was of non-effect ; the enquiry proved altogether vain, and resulted in— 
nothing. 





* To the late Mr. Power, I had much obligation, for the particular interest he took in the 
enquiry. =~ 
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In soliciting this insertion, I just take account of the bare possibility that, 
in the course of the intermediate years, this unfortunate erratic MS, may 
have turned up to the knowledge of some one of your multitudinous readers. 
1f—imagining for a moment so fortunate a result—any clue to the recovery 
were afforded to me, I should anxiously acknowledge the boon in any way 
that might be deemed satisfactory to the restorer, if within the means of 

Sir, your obliged, humble Servant, 


Liverpool, 19th June, 1837. 


SaMUEL WEBBE. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr. Scutoss’s publication of the portrait of Mr. Eliason, next week. 











Operas, Concerts, §c. for the ensuing week. 
Saturday, July 1....Academy Concert, Hanover Square, Morning. King’s Theatre. 
Drury Lane. Nicholson's Concert, King’s Theatre, Morning. 
Monday, 3rd........Madame Ferlotti and Signor Anglois, King’s Theatre, Morning. 
Mr. Bochsa’s, Ditto, Evening. 


Tuesday, 4th 
‘Thursday, 6th.. 
Friday, 7th 


+eee.. King’s Theatre. 
.- Ditto, Mme. Pasta. 


Signor De Begnis, King’s Theatre, Morning. 





WEEKLY List or NEw PUBLICATIONS. 


PIANO-FORTE. 

Burgmiiller. Les Fleurs d'ltalie, 

No.4. Douze Meélodies graci- 

euses de Donizetti, arrangées 

par. . CHAPPELL 
Duvernay’s Cachucha Dance, for 

1 or 2 Performers LoNsDALE 
Heures de Recreations. i 

trés élégantes et trés brillants, 

ar Czerny, Hiinten, Thalberg, 

Reece, Herz, and Kalk- 

brenner .......- aces nwaties D’ALMAINE 
Jim Crow Quadrilles, for two Per- 

formers T.E. Purpay 
Meeves (Augustus) Bellini‘s La 

Chasse, by 
Oakey's 2nd Set of Waltzes. 

ph ....ccccccsescsscees .. Ditto 

Rawlings. La Bagatelle, No. 6..Dirro 
Rimbault(E. F.) The Rose of Eng- 

land’s March, performed by the 

Guards, &c. Composed for the 

accession of Her Majesty ; ar- 

ranged by D’ALMAINE 
Whitcombe (A. C.) Kaliwoda’s 

Galopade, No. 3, as a Piano- 


VOCAL. 

Behold the vengeance of her. Duet 

in Norma, Schreeder and Wilson CHAPPELL 
Beautiful are the hues. Ballad, 

Miss Steers .... LONSDALE 
For the sake of these I pray. 

in Norma, Mme.Schroeder and 

Miss Betts ...........-. «+» ++CHAPPELL 
How sad thy fate. Trioin Nor- 

ma, Schreeder, Betts, Wilson .. Ditto 





God save the Queen. The Nati- 

onal Anthem, appointed to be 

sung at all Theatres, &c. ar- 

ranged by G. Herbert Rodwell D’ALMAINE 
Gentle Goddess. Address to the 

Moon, in Norma. Sung by 

Mme. Schroeder . .. CHAPPELL 
I turn my steps to home. Ballad, 

G. LAB... vevcscvese 
1 still could gaze on th 

lad, Rawlings D. 
In my power at length behold. 

Duet in Norma, Schroeder and 

WU siistsvsucceriarccusses CHAPPELL 
It’s enough to make any one cry. .JEFFERYS 
My rest is gone. Ballad, Miss 

Steers 2... secsesseesceeeee - LonsDALE 
My home is there. W. Kirk. 3rd 

Edition 
Sun of Freedom. Bass Song in 

Norma, sung by Giubilei CHAPPELL 
The awful knell 13 tolling. Mo- 

nody, C. M. Sola 
The fairy of the sea. 

Glover 


Glee, S. Nelson T.E. Purpay 
Up to the hills with me. Ballad, 
G. Linley War 
With Adelgisa joyfully, Song in 
Norma, sung by Wilson 
FOREIGN, 


Chi dice mal d’amore 
SACRED. 
Lord Byron’s ‘Father of light,” 
adapted to Beethoven’s Chorus 
of Prisoners in Fidelio, for 2 
‘lenors and 2 Basses, by 'T. H. 
ED cevacevetess oseceeeees PAINE 





€. RICHARDS, PRINTER, 1€0,8T, MARTIN’S LANE, CHARING CROSS, 





